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Charivaria 


Now that both Great Britain and France have held secret 
sessions of Parliament, Dr. GorBBELS will hold a secret 
session of the German Propaganda Ministry to decide what 
took place at them. 

° ° 


A correspondent says she lost her second-hand car and 
within an hour a stranger 
had returned it to her. 

= Hard luck. She should have 
tried giving it to him as 
the reward. 


° ° 
A writer urges that it 


should be made a crime for 
a person not to turn over 


any scrap metal to the 
Government. And, in our 
opinion, ostriches should 
be searched. 

° ° 





A scientist says that the 

County Hall at Westminster 

moves up and down with the tides. It is rumoured that 

Mr. HERBERT Morrison is toying with the idea of a peaked 
cap for occasional wear, like Mr. CHURCHILL’s. 


° °o 
Britain’s War Effort 
+». our new rolling mills . were working to maximum 


capacity—twenty-four hours per day, eight days a week.” 
Speech Report in Birmingham Paper. 


“ 


The war, we are told, will put cricket back twenty 
years. So we shall have to go through all that body-line 
controversy again. 

° ° 


The Last Ditch 
“The Nazis are angry because the Navicert system cuts the 
ground from under the feet of the German Navy in its acts of 
piracy against neutral shipping.”—Daily Paper. 


°o °o 


xerman triplets are serv- 
ing as privates in the Sieg- 
fried Line. The Hitler Quads 
of course have a staff job 
further back. 


o ° 


A reviewer says that he 
recently had a little volume 
sent to him that gave him 
cold shivers down his spine. 
The anonymous author, we 
understand, is a bank clerk. 





° °o 


A gossip-writer mentions that he got up at dawn the 
other morning just to see the sun rise. He could not have 
chosen a better time. 

° ° 


“Tt is perhaps not generally realised that plumbers are 
employed in the construction of battleships,” says a writer. 
‘ I J >’ > > 
So that’s where they’ve got to! 
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Portrait of a Potentate 


(With acknowledgments to several scores of essays in this kind written during the last ten years) 


T is impossible to withhold a tribute of half-reluctant 
admiration from a man who, starting from the humblest 
origins, aided by no education, insensible to culture, 

and lacking in every form of mental or physical attainment, 
stands to-day in control of millions of his fellow-creatures, 
if not of the destinies of Europe and the whole civilized 
world. Porcine, if not porcupine in features, uncouth and 
crotesque in his movements, repulsive in his personal habits, 
there is nevertheless about the ruler of Bceotia a personal 
magnetism, call it hypnotism if you will, call it halitosis if 
you dare, that, taken in conjunction with a chain-mail under- 
vest and an aptitude for being under the table at the most 
critical moments in his career, has enabled him to outwit 
one after another of his opponents and seize at last the 
reins of dominion over one of the simplest and gentlest 
peoples on earth. 

Many have wondered how this can be and, realising that 
long ago ——* has become something more than a 
popular idol, is in fact openly worshipped as the founder 
of a new religion, have asked themselves wherein lies the 
subtle secret of his undeniable supremacy. 

Not surely in his oratorical powers; for a voice that has 
the timbre of one of his native saw-mills gains little or 
nothing from an almost stammering delivery and an accent 
that is incredibly vile; and though the flow of mere sound 
is practically continuous, his ideas are at all times borrowed 
from others and so confused in arrangement and expression 
as to be on all occasions absolutely meaningless. 

Not again in his capacity either for military or for 
political organisation, where he is almost equally handi- 
capped by his inability to write and his total unacquaintance 
with history, geography or arithmetic. 

How then did a gamin of the gutters, an alien by birth, 
possessed of all the criminal instincts and possessed appar- 
ently of no others, come to occupy in the hearts of a simple 
peasantry, a hardworking bourgeoisic and an old if decadent 
aristocracy a position for which kings and emperors have 
yearned in vain? 





HE answer is perhaps to be found in a certain shrewdness 
and bonhomie learnt in the hard school of life ever since 
he was flung out of the home of his putative father for 
torturing a half-starved kitten, only to fall foul of the gang of 
gipsies who adopted him through his repeated and often suc- 
cessful efforts to purlvin their clothing and poison their soup. 
Even about his many murders there has been a spirit of 
levity and gaicty which endeared him to the common folk, 
a refusal to indulge in the half-hearted apologies with which 
other aspirants to supreme power have sought to veil such 
necessary steps in their progress. No man has ever assas- 
sinated with a lighter heart or a greater indifference to the 
idle prickings of remorse. His thefts, his confiscations, even 
his acts of arson have been committed with an air of the 
utmost unconcern, and he brings alike to the simplest 
lie and the longest course of treachery a zest as eager as 
that of a gourmet confronted by an exquisite and well- 
cooked repast. 

Most clearly was this demonstrated on the occasion of 
the Botch massacres in 1935, when our hero, accom- 
panied by two of his closer personal friends and rivals, was 
about to address a gathering of local leaders whom he 





* After all. what’s in a name? 


suspected of having taken umbrage at his constant em- 
bezzlement of the party funds. <A lesser man might have 
contented himself with running away from the danger or 
squirting mustard gas through the windows of the meeting 
hall. Not so -———-*. Walking boldly up to the entrance 
with his two companions, he pleaded indisposition at the 
last moment and asked them to take his place on the 
platform. As soon as they were safely inside he flung the 
contents of several petrol cans on the walls of the building 
(a simple wooden edifice, like all houses in Botch) and set 
fire to it with an ordinary cigarette-lighter; for while very 
early in life he had realised that a man who thrusts others 
from his path, obtains their property by force or cunning, 
abducts their wives, and imprisons their children, is bound 
sooner or later to sow the seeds of disaffection, if not to 
create actual enemies, he could not blind himself to the 
fact that those enemies, once eliminated for ever from the 
sphere of politics, are incapable of demonstrating their 
annoyance or manifesting their disapproval. It was in the 
same vein of humorous sagacity that he engineered a few 
years later the bombing incident at Splutz, when no fewer 
than five generals, fourteen district governors and a 
secretary for foreign affairs ceased at one and the same 
moment to be obstacles to the mounting tide of his 
ambition. 


free present writer encountered him once only, on an 
occasion when he was persuaded to grant an audience 
to a party of foreign journalists in the huge gilded reception 
chamber of the Palindrome. There was a single chair in the 
apartment, a magnificent ebony piece of furniture studded 
with emeralds, pearls and rubies. After keeping us waiting 
for nearly an hour the Master of Bceotia entered surrounded 
by his escort, turned the chair to the wall, sat down with his 
back towards us and became apparently absorbed in 
meditation. The silence lasted so long that it became well- 
nigh insupportable. Then suddenly he rose, clapped his 
hands and ordered his retainers to clear the room. Not 
until later in the day, after we had been carried in a special 
railway train with darkened windows to the frontier, our 
mouths gagged and our hands tied behind our backs, did 
we realise that the van containing all our luggage had been 
deliberately uncoupled from the train before it started. 
The whole episode was typical of the man. EvoEr. 


° ° 


Washing 


ISORDERS of the brain, the experts find, 

And complexes and phobias and the rest 

Are soonest disembarrassed from the mind 
When they are publicly got off the chest. 


Hence, I confess, although I don’t abstain 
From using soap and water till [ must 
And make no special effort to obtain 
More than my lawful share of local dust, 


Though I am even keen on cleaning, yet 
The basin has for me this odd attraction: 
The muckier I make the water get, 
The more intense my sense of satisfaction. 
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SAIREY KAMPF AND STALLY PRIG 





“No, Stally! drink fair, wotever you do!” 
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Porutar Misconcertions—ENGLAND LN SPRING 


Henry Goggs and Practical Gertrude 


HERE was once a bus conductor named Henry Goggs 

who was also what is known as a bit of a dreamer 

because he used to think about things and read 
poetry and wear his hair longer than bus conductors 
usually do. 

One day his mother said to him By the bye Henry do you 
ever think about getting married? and he said No why ? 
so she said Oh nothing but his father said Then you are as 
good as done for. So Henry said Why? and his father said 
Because getting married is like going to the dentists, the 
more you think about it the less you like it. Henry said 
Good gracious Dad havent you any ideals at all whatever ? 
and his father said Well [ had an ideal once so Henry said 
What? and his father said Your mother, ah well a happy 
marriage is a wonderful thing to look forward to and a 
wonderful thing to look back on but it is living through it 
that is the difficult part. ; 

But you know how people who see a notice saying Wet 
Paint must make sure that the notice is telling the truth so 
in due course Henry got married to a girl named Gertrude 
whom he met as he was walking to the British Museum which 
only proves that the path of knowledge is strewn with pit- 
falls. He trod on her foot quite accidentally and she said 


Oooh so he said Have I hurt you? She said No I often say 
oooh just for fun and he said It is very nice of you to take 
it like that and she said Dont mention it so of course he had 
to think of something else to talk about and the next thing 
he knew he was treating her to tea and asking her to marry 
him. She didnt like to say No after he had treated her to 
such a nice tea so she said Yes and when the happy couple 
came out of the church people pelted them with bus tickets 
and everyone said Oh how charming although the sexton 
had other ideas about it. 

Well one evening after they had been married for some 
time Henry said You know Gertrude you make the average 
ant heap look like a snails slow bicycle race, dont you ever 
want to relax and give your imagination a chance? and 
Gertrude said Dont be silly now where did I put those socks / 
Henry said I dont know and I dont care so Gertrude said 
Theres no need to lose your temper and its a good thing one 
of us is practical so Henry said The trouble is you are too 
blooming practical and if you don’t sit down now and have 
a little chat with me I shall go off my nut, meaning that he 
would lose his reason. ; 

So Gertrude sat down and said Well start chatting and 
get it over because Ive got the potatoes to do so Henry said 
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Well Ive got a surprise for you which I bought out of money 
[ saved by not smoking when I wanted to and Gertrude 
said Well I hope its something practical. Henry said There 
you go again and Gertrude said What is it? so he said A 
picture and undid it. 

Gertrude said Well Im glad you told me because I 
wouldnt have known except for the frame, what is it 
supposed to be? and Henry said A landscape by Smootche 
the famous impressionist so she said Well if you will buy 
pictures done by a stage impersonator what can you expect, 
is that a frying pan? Henry said No a field and Gertrude 
said Then why have a trestle table in it? and Henry said 
That trestle table is a horse, it is Art and cost me ten 
guineas. So Gertrude fainted and when she came to she 
said You have been robbed because my mother bought a 
lovely picture of real cows in a real meadow for a shilling 
and it was practical too so Henry said Why? and she said 
Because it was called January and then you could tear a 
piece of paper off and make it February. 

So Henry said You have no soul and Gertrude said Oh 
yes [have and he said Oh no you havent and she said Dont 
contradict so he said No artistic soul I mean because you 
dont even like poetry which even quite ordinary people like. 
Gertrude said Well if you mean all that nonsense people 
write to daffodils and skylarks and others things that cant 
read poetry anyway then I dont but I like practical poetry 
such as Thirty days hath September April June and 
November and Neer cast a clout till May be out. Henry 
held his head in his hands and said Oh my giddy aunt so 
Gertrude said Well if you want to talk about your relations 
Ill get on with the potatoes so she got on with them. 

When she came back Henry said Anyway I bet you most 
people are really like me so Gertrude said Well if they are 
theyre sensible enough to keep quiet about it but how much 
do you bet me? Henry said Five bob and she said Done 
and he said Get on my bus tomorrow morning and Ill 
prove it. 

Well next morning Gertrude got on Henrys bus and he 
was going ting ting on the bell and saying Fezpliz ankew as 
usual when all of a sudden he said Ladies and gentlemen 
just for a change like we are taking you to the National 
Gallery to have a look at the oil paintings which very few 
of us human beings are. 

But the idea didnt seem to appeal to the passengers 
because some said Call a policeman and some said Call a 
doctor and some said Call the whole thing off and dont be 
such a stupid bus conductor or words to that effect so 
Gertrude won her bet and she said she would buy a 
practical cookery book with it which was rather rubbing 
it in. 

Well next morning Henry was on his bus saying Fezpliz 


_ankew rather sadly when he noticed his regular customers 


looking happy which was unusual so he asked them why. 


~ So one gentleman said Well what you said yesterday made 


me realise that all sorts of exciting things are only just 
round the corner and if we let ourselves pop round the 
corner sometimes life is really worth living so Henry said 
Aha! And the other people said Hear hear and Me too and 
so on and one young fellow said that when he told his girl 
he was going to take her to the National Gallery she said 
It was dress circle or nothing for her and left him for 
good. The young fellow said he was now a firm believer 
in Art. 

So that evening Henry told Gertrude what the people 
told him and then he said I told you so. So Gertrude said 
Well Henry I see now how right you were and I will keep 
the five shillings to console me for having been wrong if 
you dont mind. So Henry said Of course not and now that 
youre a dreamer too I love you as much as I did when I 
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married you and | hope you love me as much now as you 
did when you married me. 

And Gertrude said, well you can probably guess what 
Gertrude said. Gertrude said Practically and then hurried 
off to do the potatoes. 

So after that Henry gave up trying to convert Gertrude 
because he realised then that the only chance a husband 
has of reforming his wife is right at the very begintiing of 
his married life which only proves the truth of the saying 
that Opportunity only knocks once in a wifetime. B 


° ° 


Ch-Ch! 


HREE men who have 
backs, 
Three dynamos never inert, 
The great David and Winston and Max, 
Live at Chartwell and Cherkley and Churt. 


spines to their 


But which do you look for at which ? 
I have struggled to get it by heart 
And I know that Lloyd George has a niche 
At Churtley or Cherkwell or Chart. 


But where does Lord Beaverbrook dwell ? 
Where does Churchill escape from his work ? 
It is not very easy to tell, 
3ut it’s Chertwell or Chartley or Churk. 


And sometimes (and this must be fine) 
The three of them meet for a lark; 
Yes, they all motor over and dine 
At Chertley or Churtwell or Chark. 
A. P. H. 





MOODEY 


‘1 thought it out myself, for carrying up escalators.” 
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At the Pictures 





... AND “PINOCCHIO” 
As you read this the town will be full 
of Immense Attractions for Easter 
one of which—except 





Week, not 
Pinocchio, which it is safe to assume, 
[ suppose, will still be ruanning—I have 
had the opportunity to see. Top place 
in a mediocre list of others, at the 
moment, is held by The Proud Valley 
(Director: Pen Tennyson), which isa 
sad disappointment after The Stars 
Look Down. This being another picture 
about Welsh coal-mining, there is of 
course a mine disaster—well enough 
done, I admit, though 
even that makes its 
effect by far cruder and 
more obvious methods 
than those of the earlier 
film; but it’s reason- 
able to ask something 
more of a mining film 
than a well-done disas- 
ter. Much of this one 
is intolerably stagey. 
The miners coming out 
of the pit are imme- 
diately illuminated as 
for a studio portrait: 
one light here, another 
there to outline the 
shoulders, a third to 
pick out the high lights 
on the cheek - bones 
(this is all supposed to 
be daylight, and _pit- 
head daylight at that) 
Then there is 
the dialogue, much of 
which is histrionic to 
a degree. The senti- 
mental approach, the 
melodramatic pause 
for effect (“Your call.” ‘ But——” 
“T said—your call!”’)—these simple 
miners have a grasp of all the con- 
ventions. But the children are no less 
expert. Appearing with smears on the 
face here and here, to indicate mischief, 
the children supply comic relief in the 
requisite doses—only, of course, in 
those fields in which children have 
always been understood to be funny. 
The children are here for the sake of 
easy laughs. 

You will gather that I consider the 
star, Paut Roprson, to have been 
wasted. He sings once or twice, but 
hardly enough to warrant your going 
for that alone. There are a few ex- 
cellent small-part players, notably 
Epwarp CHAPMAN, and Epwarp 
RigBY as a cynical old street singer; 
but as a whole the picture is, as I say, 
a sad disappointment. 


COT NIN so) Sg ae es SS Se 
Mrs. Parry. 
David Goliath . 


Asa piece of film-making, and indeed 
as entertainment, Remember the Night 
(Director: MircHELL LEISEN) is con- 
siderably better; but it is too soft and 
“over-ripe” and emotional in spots, 
and nobody can pretend that the 
problems raised by the story are of 
great value or significance. This is all 
about a girl (BARBARA STANWYCK) who 
steals things from New York shops; 
the deputy district attorney (FRED 
MacMurray) who is prosecuting her 
takes her home to Indiana for Christ- 
mas—you know how these things 
happen—and she is deeply moved by 





so much love and domesticity. Moved 
to reform, in fact ; before Christmas she 
was angry with the deputy D.A. for 


[The Proud Valley 


ANOTHER MOUTH TO FEED 


getting her case adjourned when he 
saw it was going well for her, but after 
Christmas she insists on pleading guilty 
when all the signs point to an acquittal. 
At the fade-out she is going to prison, 
the implication being that all will be 
well after an unspecified lapse of time. 

Much of the detail is excellent and 
very amusing. In the early court scene 
WILLARD ROBERTSON is remarkably 
funny as an over-dramatic defending 
counsel; various other “‘bits” are 
played very well (the journey from New 
York to Indiana is done by car, so as 
to give more opportunities for them); 
and the stars are as competent as ever. 


There were also Day-Time Wife 
(Director: GREGORY RatTorr) and 
Adventure in Diamonds (Director: 
GEORGE FitzMavRICcE). Neither is up 
to much. Day-Time Wife introduces 
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the starry-eyed, vivacious and decora. 
tive LinpaA DaRNELL, who has had 
hardly enough experience I think to be 
a success in this sort of well-dregseq 
wife-and-secretary comedy which jx 
usually tolerable only because of slick, 
smooth, tongue-in-the-cheek acting and 
direction. Others in these extremely 
polished and expensive surroundings 
are TYRONE Power, WARREN WILLIAy, 
BINNIE BaRNES and WENDY Barrtr: 
and nobody seems really at ease. 
Adventure in Diamonds is a peculiarly 





dull crook story set in South Africa, | 
We get bits of documentary films 
about diamond-mining and _ ostrich.! 
racing mixed up with all the old crook. 
story clichés. Isa Mrranpa, GEorGE 
BRENT. . . and, yes, | 
admit, NIGEL Bruce: 
but not enough of hin 
to make any difference. 


So to Pinocchio—| 
but what is there 
to say? You hav 
already decided to see 
it. Tailing along afte 
everybody else I have 
to say that it is first. 
rate, magnificently en. 
tertaining, a work that 
gives you almost ever) 
possible kind of pleas. 
ure to be got from a 
moving picture. It is 
1 easily Mr. Disney's 
[ masterpiece ; the extra. 

ordinary — technical 
advance alone would 
ensure that. The 
smoothness of some} 
of the motion here is 
miraculous. The sea 
scenes are incompat- 
ably better than thos | 
in Gulliver's Travel 
for instance. . . . But of course the 
criterion is Snow White. Is it better 
than Snow White ? 1 think it is, mudi 
better, not in spite of (as at least one 
reviewer said) but partly because of the | 
absence of so much conscious sentiment 
and charm. (Even so, I could have done 
without the ‘Blue Fairy” in this) 
Furthermore, I will not follow the) 
others in making remarks about the | 
alleged regrettable inferiority of the | 
tunes in Pinocchio to those in Sno) 


ia 








White. I always did think the Snow 
White tunes had been deliberately 
made as simple as possible so_ that 


people would remember them easil\ 
and therefore think them good, and 
I see no reason to suppose that 
these tunes are in essence any les 
meritorious. See what you think whet 
they’ve been “plugged” for a_ fev 
months. R. M. 
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“T’ve given up carrying mine about with me. 
I’ve never had occasion to use it.” 


Frankly, 


Behind the Lines 


XXVII.—War Work 
ARL HARKOFF was an Englishman of credit and 


renown, 
He had a little place in Kent, a maisonette in Town. 

Lew Russky was a Highlander, he travelled to and fro: 

And everywhere that Russky went, his Rolls was sure to go. 


A gentleman called Judah said: ‘‘I’m making marmalade, 

Or would if I’d a factory, and knew how it was made. 

And then Id want some capital and lots of working-men— 

This whisky’s pre-the-last-war Just a little one? 
Say when.” 

And Captain answered : 
cash 

At 10°, commission, but it might be rather rash 

Unless you had a letter from the Ministry to say 

They ‘d like a lot of marmalade on such-and-such a day.” 


Russky “T can find you all the 


So Judah went to Harkoff, and when compliments were paid, 
Said “Listen, I’ve a factory for making marmalade. 
The capital is ample, we can make it by the ton— 

| wondered if No, not for me Well, just a little one.” 


And Captain Harkoff answered: “I can get you if you wish 

An order for a thousand tons at 10°, commish 

And if you have a cousin who would like a second star, 

He can have it for a ‘monkey’ Second cousin? Right 
you are.” 
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Then Judah said to Harkoff: *‘Now about this marmalade: 
It’s messy stuff to handle and I don’t know how it’s made 
Suppose i sold the contract to a man who makes the stuff 
Would 10°, commission (fifty-fifty) be enough?” 


And Captain Harkoff answered: “Well, if that refers to me. 
I know the very man you want, a traveller in tea; 

An open-minded sort of cove, who doesn’t give a damn— 
He'd travel just as happily in marmalade and jam.” 


So Judah went to Russky and he said: “About the loan: 
You needn't bother, Captain, I can do it on my own.” 
And Major Russky answered: “‘It it’s all the same to you, 





I'll ring up Major Harkoff and we'll put the matter through,” 


So when the traveller in tea had found a man who made 

A lot of Diesel engines but who could make marmalade, 

They sold him Judah’s contract, and (to help the boys in 
Trance) 

Took 10° commission and a thousand in advance. 


So both the Colonels made a bit and drew a Colone’’s pay, 

And Captain Judah made a bit, but not so much as they, 

And since the troops like marmalade and want it more and | 
more, 

These officers and gentlemen have helped to win the war. 


Epilogue 
Karl Harkoff is a General of credit and renown, 
He has a country seat in Kent, a mammoth house in Town: 
Lew Russky is a General, he travels to and fro, 
And everywhere that Russky is, two Rolls are sure to go 


A. A.M. 





Economising in Little Ways 


OOR Cousin Florence—who has stuck to it steadily 

from the very beginning that Hitler and his war ar| 

making things extreme ly difficult—took a good deal 
ot trouble to attend a talk given by a Miss Seedcage of 
Bangbottle Regis, in the Town He admission free, silver 
collection at the door. 

“Naturally,” said Cousin Florence, “there’s no question | 
of petrol. I haven’t any, and if I had it would have to be 
used for Red Cross classes and my Wednesday Knitting 
Afternoon. In any case, as you know, dear, I have no car. "| 

Laura replied that she had a car, but it was in London. 

“Quite, dear,” said Cousin Florence. 

There was rather a pause. 
Laura, in telling one the whole story later in the week, 
was uncertain whether it was she or Cousin Florence who | 
first mentioned the bus, but absolutely clear that they had | 
admitted, practically simultaneously, to having a couple of | 
electric torches, or it might even have been three, of which | 
the batteries were completely exhausted and couldn't be} 

renewed. 

“However,” said Laura, “Cousin Florence was _ pretty | 
certain we could walk to the bus-stop in the black-out 80 
long as we remembered the corner where they park the 
steam-roller at night, and the wet patch where the lane | 
dips, and the edge of the little quarry.” 

“And did you?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Laura, 








“we kept on remembering them, | 


especially after we’d found the edge of the little quarry. | 
which wasn’t at all where Cousin Florence knew it had been 
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“You should hurry up and get yours, dear, before 
the wool-rationing begins.” 


by daylight. But we got to the Town Hall and heard Miss 
Seedcage.” 

One naturally inquired further. 

“The talk was called ‘Economising in Little Ways.’ 
That was what really attracted Cousin Florence, because 
she said she’d felt so certain, after listening to Sir John 
Simon, that she’d have to economise in quite large ways. 
Well, this Miss Seedcage explained what women could do 
to economise.” 

I said that if that just meant How to Make Dainty Tea- 
Dishes from the Breakfast Crumbs, we’d been into the 
whole thing over and over again ever since the Women’s 
Institute first started in the last war. Laura admitted that 
the breakfast crumbs did come into it, but that Miss Seed- 
cage had also covered other aspects of the economic issue. 
She had asked—looking, Cousin Florence had thought, 
straight at Cousin Florence: “What has happened to that 
old blue crépe de chine frock ?” 

Either Laura or Cousin Florence could have answered the 
question easily, because what had happened to Cousin 
Florence’s old blue crépe de chine frock was that she was 
still wearing it. 

Miss Seedcage, however, explained that the front breadth 
might be cut out, dyed green in a green dye made at home 
out of a few very rare herbs that still grew in some of the 
more remote parts of Northern Ireland, turned into a pair 
of short casement curtains, lengthened with a stiff flounce 
of crochet-cotton lace, lined with old silk handkerchiefs, 
carefully washed, dried, ironed and joined together with a 
pretty embroidery stitch, and used to throw over the back 
of the sofa. 

One sleeve could then be slit open, hem-stitched and 
worked in a bold design of blue daisies, and turned into a 
telephone-cover. The other sleeve, slit open, hem-stitched, 
and worked in a bold design of red buttercups, became— 
with a very little thought and trouble—-a cover for the 
Radio Times. 

Then, if we women hadn’t yet won the war by practising 
economy in little ways, the rest of the blue crépe de chine 
—thoroughly cleaned under a good light on a really steady 
table, with two ounces of powdered chalk, the whites of 
three eggs, a quarter of a dessert-spoonful of raw spirits and 
plenty of luke-warm water—was left for dainty Christmas 
gifts, original-looking handkerchief sachets, and brush-and- 
comb bags. ; 

Cousin Florence admitted to Laura that her own plan 
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had been, years and years hence, to give the whole dress to 
somebody even poorer than she was. But as Laura felt 
certain that it was she herself whom Cousin Florence had 
in mind, she at once whispered back that she thought it 
would be better and more patriotic to do as Miss Seedcage 
suggested. 

Meanwhile, Miss Seedcage had gone on to silk stockings, 
and what charming fisher-girl caps they would make for 
fancy-dress, practically without any alteration at all, 
except cutting off the feet. 

Here again Cousin Florence seemed dissatisfied, and said 
that she was far past the age for dressing-up and that, in 
any case, hers was the Mary-Queen-of-Scots type. 

From silk stockings Miss Seedeage passed to the kitchen- 
cupboard and the things that, hitherto carelessly flung into 
the pig-bucket, ought really to be made into Pure Indian 
Chutney for the supper table. 

As for the pig- bucket, that was now of national importance, 
as we all knew, and could well be scoured out daily with 
home-brewed disinfectant to be kept at two degrees above 
boiling-point for not less than twenty-four hours and twelve 
minutes before use. 

It was when Miss Seedcage began to explain what a lot 
of money we women could save by having our beauty 
treatments at home with mud-packs that only needed a very 
careful mixture of prepared clay from South America, 
moistened—in the bathroom—with ice water and home- 
distilled attar of roses—from the garden—that Cousin 
Florence said she thought it was time to catch the last bus. 

They had to wait some time for it, unfortunately in a 
rather cold drizzle, outside the Town Hall. 

And the silver collection at the door took place before it 
arrived, and neither Cousin Florence nor Laura seemed to 
have anything except half-crowns. 

The extraordinary thing is that each of them put one of 
their half-crowns into the collection, just as though they 
hadn’t learnt anything whatever from Miss Seedcage’s talk 
on ‘ Economising in Little Ways.” 

And what with that and the bus-fares, and the glass of 
hot milk that Cousin Florence felt she had to have before 
she could hope to get to sleep that night, Laura said that she 
didn’t think Sir John Simon could count on their having 
done much towards winning the war so far. 

But she added that she was working out a scheme for 
turning her dressing-gown into a tea-cosy, two table-mats 
and a pair of muffatees for the Navy. E. M. D. 





“Alt! ’oo goes there?” 
“ Well, as a matter of fact, it’s rather a long story .. .” 









“Very well, Barbara, if you insist on getting the grease off your skirt 
enough petrol to go and see your mother, that’s all.” 
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Investigations of Hector Tumbler 


i WELVE pints of bitter, please!” 
These words, uttered by a 
timid - looking middle - aged 
woman, seemed to cause no surprise 
among the company at the “Glove- 
stretchers’ Arms” at Little Gongbury 
one July evening. Without a word the 
landlord drew the beer and handed it 
over the bar in a huge earthenware 
jug. Without a word the woman took 
the jug and went out. Only to Hector 
Tumbler and myself, who happened 
to be spending a combined climbing, 
boating and croquet holiday in this 
quiet Wiltshire fishing village, did the 
incident seem a little odd. 


We should have thought no more of 


the matter perhaps if the landlord had 
not drawn attention to it. George 
Gouger was a typical publican, massive 
and rubicund, with a bold and furtive 
eve. As well as being an innkeeper he 


Death at Little Gongbury 


was a joiner, grocer, postman and 
undertaker. He was also the village 
policeman. 

“That be Mr. Hidebound’s house- 
keeper,” he said. 

“And who is 
asked Tumbler. 

An old fisherman, with one hand 
cupped behind his ear and a horse- 
collar round his neck, chimed in. 
“Mr. Hidebound be Little Gongbury 
publisher, he is—I mean ’e be,” he 
corrected himself, flushing painfully. 
There was a chorus of assent from all 
over the bar. After a pause, several 
voices were heard to add that Mr. 
Hidebound was the Little Gongbury 
publisher. 

“And what does he publish?” I was 
about to ask. But the question was 
never uttered. At that moment the 
door burst open and the housekeeper 


Mr. Hidebound 2?” 


re-entered, wringing her hands and 
crying: ‘“Mr. Hidebound! He’s dead! 
He’s been murdered!” 

The countrymen turned slow glances 
upon her. One of them, taking me 
aside, began to explain that Mr. Hide- 
bound was the old village publisher. 
But Tumbler had already taken charge 
of the situation. 

“Nobody must leave this room,” he 
said. “And in the meantime we had 
better all go to Mr. Hidebound’s house 
and view the body.” 

The landlord laughed. 
ugly sound. 


It was an 
“TI be policeman here, 


he said, “‘and I be danged if I be going 
to leave public-house to view body. 
No, body must be brought here.” 

To my surprise, Tumbler agreed. 
Presently the body was carried in by 
twenty stalwart fishermen. 
the publisher was dead. 


Clearly 
A curious 
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odour, like that of almonds, hung in 
the air. 

“Poison in his beer!” I exclaimed 
involuntarily. Tumbler flung me a 
glance almost of admiration. 

“Do you know,” he said, “‘T believe 

you're right.” 
* At the inquest a verdict was returned 
of murder against some person or 
yersons unknown. So it was that we 
found ourselves once more plunged into 
the very heart of a baffling mystery. 

“T’ve found out one thing,” said 
Tumbler to me some days later. 
“Hidebound was a very unsuccessful 
publisher. As a matter of fact he only 
published one book throughout his 
career. It was an anonymous volume 
of poetry called A Bank-Manager in 
Arcady. It sold three copies. Now 
what sort of person would be likely 
to murder such a very unsuccessful 
publisher as that? Clearly a very un- 
successful author. The author of A 
Bank- Manager in Arcady, for instance.” 

“But who was the author?” 

“T don’t know yet. But of one thing 
Iam certain. If we can find the 
author of that book we. shall have 
found the murderer.” 

The next few days were spent in 
intensive investigation. Up and down 
Little Gongbury we went, button- 
holing fishermen and shepherds at their 
work, and trying to draw them into a 
discussion on A Bank-Manager in 
Arcady. But the natural reticence of 
these people seemed to increase a 
thousandfold at our approach. As for 
George Gouger, the very mention of 
the book seemed to infuriate him. 

Matters had reached a deadlock. 
Tumbler declared his intention of 
going up to London for a few days to 
pursue his investigations at that end. 
He had some firm friendships with 
second-hand booksellers. I myself 
elected to stay on at Little Gongbury, 
though with some apprehension. 

I entered the bar of the “Glove- 
stretchers’ Arms” that night with the 
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firm intention of steering clear of the 
whole subject. But it was in vain. The 
entire population of Little Gongbury 
seemed to be crammed into the small 
room, and there were even some 
strangers present as well. One and all 
were discussing the murder; I heard 
it confidently attributed to Tumbler 
and even to myself. George Gouger 
was explaining to anyone who cared to 
listen that the murderer was not and 
could not have been anyone but the 
late Mr. Hidebound’s housekeeper. 

“°’Twere her as put that poison in 
the old gentleman’s beer, and I don’t 
care who knows it. Baint that right, 
zur?” he added, turning to a mild- 
looking man in a far corner, who had 
taken no part in the discussion, but, 
unnoticed by the company, had lighted 
a small spirit-stove and was boiling an 
egg, whistling to himself as he did so. 
He now raised his head and smiled at 
the landlord. There was something 
familiar to me about that smile. 

“Talking of publishing,” said the 
stranger, “have you ever read this 
book, Mr. Gouger?” He laid a thin, 
clumsily-bound volume on the bar. 
With a flutter of the heart I saw the 
title, A Bank-Manager in Arcady. 

Gouger, I saw, had turned pale. 
“Never saw the book in all my life,” 
he stammered. 

“Are you quite sure?” said the 
stranger. In another second he had 
opened a suitcase. In a flash he 
whipped on a police-sergeant’s tunic, 
plus-fours and a purple shooting-hat. 
With one deft gesture he hooked on to 
his face a false nose, dark glasses and a 
heavy blond moustache. I knew him 
now. He was Hector Tumbler! 

Gouger knew him too. His jaw 
dropped like a sack. 

“The game’s up,” said Tumbler. 
“You had better arrest yourself.” 

Slowly and mechanically Gouger 
took out a pair of handcuffs from a 
drawer and snapped them on his own 
wrists, slowly he cautioned himself 
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that anything he said might be used in 
evidence against himself, slowly he 
walked out to the police-station next 
door and locked himself in a cell. 

“You see, it was obvious from the 
first,” said Tumbler as he served the 
entire company with drinks on the 
house, ‘‘that Gouger was the murderer. 
But I had to establish a motive. Many 
years ago George Gouger wrote a book. 
By threats of violence he induced Mr. 
Hidebound to publish it. It was a 
failure. A few weeks ago Gouger com- 
pleted another book. It was called 
The Goblin Dentist and Other Poems. 
No power on earth could induce Mr. 
Hidebound to publish that. Therefore 
he was foully done to death. It is an 
old story.” 

There was silence in the crowded 
room. Presently a mumbling sound 
was heard. The oldest inhabitant of 
Little Gongbury was reading A Bank- 
Manager in Arcady to himself aloud. 


° ° 


Bluff Young Hal 


O! the Tudor Café, and the trip 
Of hefty fairies fairly letting rip! 
Bring me another pineapple delight. 
I’ll keep the darlings at their pranks 
all night. 


o ° 


Doctor! 


“It is estimated that at least a quarter 
of the country’s population suffered from 
burst pipes.”—Sunday Paper. 


° ° 


“T think it is just lovely the way the white 
people in New Zealand love and respect the 
Maoris. They are the only native race in 


the world enjoying complete equality with 
the white people. as a cake filling.” 
Local Paper. 


Seems a doubtful privilege. 
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to count three. . 


Sam Browne 


BOUGHT myself a uniform of Bond Street superfine 
Some five-and-twenty years before the war of ‘thirty- 
nine. 
It cut a dash before the world, while adding to my debts, 
Until a portion clothed some wire a mile beyond Mametz. 
I recollect my marching-boots and how the dubbin smelt, 
But more than all my martial gawds I recollect the belt. . 


Old Sam Browne ! 
A Chillianwalla veteran— 
Old Sam Browne ! 
A Mutiny V.C. 
Old Sam Browne, 
They have robbed you of renown, 
But old Sam Browne it was 
Who always got round me ! 


Ah, “spit and polish,” go your way, but memory still extols 
The gleam of that accoutrement (which then went back 
six holes), 


The leather shining in the dawn, while sergeant-majors 
roared, 

And, stepping with the verve of youth, I fell across my 
sword. 

It linked me with a knightly ghost, who, waking at the 
drums, 

Would lightly touch my shoulder, where this rheumatism 
comes... . 


Old Sam Browne ! 

Who galloped through Afghanistan 
Old Sam Browne ! 

Who marked the waist of youth ; 
Old Sam Browne 
Made a ration-swiper frown, 

For old Sam Browne it was 

Who told a man the truth ! 


Turn down an empty glass, old friends, for one more ancient 

grace. 

Blow, blow, sartorial bugles, for the passing of the ** brace,” 

That lingering touch of jauntiness which swaggered on 
parade 

And now rides back at orders to be one with 
blade; 

So I shall hang him in the hall and judge him fit to go 

Along with breast-plate and peruke, with dolman and 
shako. ... 


bill and 


Old Sam Browne !— 
And hoof-beats over 

Old Sam Browne 
Spread the fashion on the veldt. 

Old Sam Browne, 

How the age has let you down ! 
But old Sam Browne it was 
Who gave the world a belt. 


Africa— 
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‘“ UBIQUE” 


Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


in the trenches, the men flying, the men in mine- 
sweepers, searchlight posts, anti-aircraft stations. All 
are in exposed, cold, wet situations. They need Balaclava 
helmets, stockings, gloves, mittens and woollen waistcoats. 


; coe are asked to think of the Navy at sea, the men 


Mr. Punch has already distributed large quantities of 
materials of all kinds, but there is a great deal more to be 
done and the need for woollen articles is still very urgent. 
Every penny subscribed will be used for the comfort of 


the men serving, or Hospital patients, and no expenses 
whatever will be deducted. ‘Though we know well that 
these are days of privation and self-denial for all, we yet 
ask you, those who can, to send us donations, large or 
small, according to your means; for experience in the last 
war has proved a hundred times over how urgent is the 
call and how invaluable is the assistance that can be 
rendered. Will you please address all contributions and 
inquiries to: Punch Hospital Comforts Fund, 10 Bouverie 
Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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A Train of Thought 


N spite of his having secured the 
most comfortable corner seat and 
armed himself with The Times, 

The Manchester Guardian and The 
Financial News, Mr. O’Sullivan re- 
mained obstinately restless. Something 
was clearly exercising his mind. 

Every time the train stopped he de- 
liberately folded up whichever journal 
he was reading, stood up, let down the 
window, stuck out his head and gazed 
earnestly up and down the line. In 
theory we did not stop until we had 
left London some fifty miles behind us, 
but in practice we came to a halt about 
every five minutes, so Mr. O'Sullivan 
never remained still for long. He 
remained with his head poking out, 
peering first at the engine, then at the 
guard’s van, until the train resumed 
its progress, or sometimes even until 
the risk of decapitation by a casual 
signal-gantry forced him to retreat; 
then he would straighten up, raise the 
window again and relapse into his seat 
with the sound commonly represented 
by novelists as “*Tchah!” 

“Have you ever thought,” he asked 
me after the fiftieth repetition of this 
performance, “how much you can 
learn about a man’s character without 
ever setting eves on him?” 

* By reading about him, you mean ?”’ 
I said. 

“Without even knowing his name. 
Take the case of the driver of this 
engine in front of us. You can tell, for 
instance, that he’s one of those impetu- 
ous fellows who rushes at everything 
blindly, like a bull at a china-shop.” 

“Determined to have his way by 
hammer or by tongs,” I amplified. 
“Tell me, what makes you think 
that?” 

“Tt’s clear from the way he drives 
this train. According to the time-table 
we aren't supposed to stop until we 
arrive at King’s Evil, which is fifty- 
one miles from London. For that 
stage of the journey we are allotted 
one hour and sixteen minutes. Fifty- 
one miles in seventy-six minutes 
means a steady average of forty miles 
an hour. But what does this driver do ? 
With no thought in his mind except 
the idea of reaching King’s Evil no 
later than twenty-one minutes past 
eleven, he blunders along as fast as he 
can, and the result is that he is 
continually being held up by adverse 
signals,” 

As he said it the train came to a 
halt once more and Mr. O'Sullivan put 
down his paper and leaned out of the 
window yet again. I had leaned out 
myself during two of the former halts 
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“T come, Liffendi, to gratify thy every wish—with the exception, 
of course, of meat, sugar, butter and petrol.” 


in which we had indulged, once a 
hundred yards outside Bethnal Green, 
and once in the course of a lengthy 
interval in 
Gidea Park, but I had been unable on 
either occasion to see anything worthy 
of such prolonged attention on Mr. 
O’Sullivan’s part. Now, however, it 
was quite plain. 

“ Did you see him ?”’ I inquired when 
the train had started again and Mr. 
O’Sullivan had resumed his seat. 

“See him?” he said. “See whom?” 

“The engine-driver. Weren’t you 
looking for him? I thought you must 
be trying to get a glimpse of him so 
that you could verify if he was really 


the neighbourhood of 


the kind of man your deductions led 
you to think.” 

“Oh dear, no,” said Mr. O’Sullivan. 
“T’m quite prepared to rely on my 
own conclusions as far as_ that’s 
concerned.” 

“In that case,” I said, “ what on 
earth is it -you keep looking at?” 

“T don’t look at anything,” said 
Mr. O'Sullivan, unfolding his Financial 
News and preparing to shelter behind 
it. “I am merely concerned to find 
out the reason why, every time the 
train stops, half a dozen nitwits im- 
mediately find it necessary to poke 
their heads out of the carriage 
windows.” 
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EWS is searce. In its absence, 
clutching at straws in an ill 
wind, we scrutinize with laugh- 

able assiduity such scraps of circum- 
stantial evidence as the Great Ones let 
fall, coming and going enigmatically 
on business which affects us all. We 
know next to nothing about Mr. 
Sumner Welles but a great deal about 
his valet. For most of us, if M. Maisky 
were to be seen wearing a gardenia, 
the whole face of geo-politics would 
undergo a radical though probably a 
temporary change. An older civili- 
zation than our own read the future 
in the entrails of poultry. We are 
reduced to reading it in media which 
are often comparable to hens’ guts 
not only in their inherent  triviality 
but also in their power to induce a 
slight feeling of nausea. 
In Ribbentrop’s face, for instance. 


The other day, it will be recalled, 
this statesman visited the Pope. Like 
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“ Himmel! This is indeed war!” 


Ribbentrop’s Face 


most Englishmen, I felt a pardonable 
curiosity about the outcome of his 
interview ; for the Toast of Europe, 
when he makes his increasingly rare 
contacts with civilization, can usually 
be relied on for a divertissement of some 
kind. On the following morning I 
bought all the newspapers. 

A glance at the headlines showed 
that Ribbentrop for once had let us 
down. His ebullience had failed him. 
Of what had passed between him and 
the Pope nothing was known and not 
very much was surmised. Hitler’s 
toady, Stalin’s fag—the irrepressible 
gamin had apparently controlled those 
quirks, that disarming exhibitionism 
which won all hearts at the Court 
of St. James’s. The arch-patron of 
Anglo-German amity, the buddy 
yesterday of Bushido and to-day of 
Bolshevism, Ribbentrop had found in 
the Vatican no new links to forge, no 
fresh bricks to drop. The headlines 
were disappointing. 

But in the body of that morning’s 
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Xome dispatches certain crumbs of 
information were to be found of which 
the first to hand suggested that Bis- 
marck’s successor had found the wicket 
sticky. According to The Times, “ to 
judge from the expression on Ribben- 
trop’s face as he drove away, he had 
had to listen to some plain speaking.” 
The Daily Telegraph noted that “it is 
noted that when he left the Pope, 
Ribbentrop was looking unusually 
grave.” “Ribbentrop,” reported the 
Daily Herald, “looked thoughtful as 
he came away.” 

This was gratifying intelligence, 
garnered at first hand and transmitted 
by trained observers. It was not much 
to go on, but it was the only circum- 
stantial evidence available to the 


hundreds of thousands who read it. 
* Another black eye for the blighter,” 
deduced readers of the Daily Herald ; 
and it cannot have displeased readers 
of The Times and the Telegraph to 
learn that Ribbentrop had lost his 
Londonderry air. 
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The fact that a small-time crook 
(who may merely have been in urgent 
need of his lunch) looked “thoughtful ”’ 
or even “unusually grave” is no sure 
foundation on which to base, even for 
half a day, one’s estimate of civiliza- 
tion’s chances of survival; yet it is on 
just such trivial premises that most of 
us do build up, in these queer times, 
our considered opinions. One hiccough 
out of Hitler during a broadcast, and 
half the world believes that the Mil- 
lennium is in sight. As for Ribben- 
trop’s face 

But stay! What was this! Deep in 
meditation, I had by now reached the 
Daily Express’s account of Ribben- 
trop’s appearance. “Thoughtful” ? 
“Unusually grave” ? Not on your 
life. “Ribbentrop,” flashed the Daily 
Express’s correspondent, “came out 
from the audience with a broad smile.” 

A broad smile! An ace up his sleeve 
and the Vatican spoons in his pocket! 
Alas for the 2,546,138 readers of the 
Daily Express, whose breakfasts were 
spoilt by this alarming figment! . . 
How enviable, by comparison, were 
the readers of T'he Times, the T'elegraph 
and the Daily Herald, who carried 
to work with them a heartening vision 
of the Nazi envoy with his tail 
between his legs! I began to feel 
genuinely sorry for the 2,546,138, bear- 
ing the burden of their alarming secret 
through a carefree world. They were 
fortified, it was true, by the knowledge 
that 1940 is, like 1939, one of those 
golden years in which There Will Be 
No War. Nevertheless, with things 
as they are at present, I feared for 
their moral. 





bY 


I need not have. I had forgotten 
their quality, underrated their calibre. 
I was brought to my senses by 
the man who writes the leaders in 
the Daily Express.* This man was 
rambling incisively on about the de- 
sirability or otherwise of dropping 
pamphlets on the Germans. Recog- 
nising the value of this controversial 
practice, he wrote : 


“Sir Kingsley Wood must under- 
stand that there is no confusion in 
the Daily Express office. On the 
contrary, it [the pamphlet-dropping] 
is perfectly understood by us, and 
it is understood by readers of the 
Daily Express. But readers of other 
newspapers, who are not so intelli- 
gent and well-informed as_ our 





* Some say that these leaders, which are 
the best in the world, are written by a 
horse. This is untrue. The facts are not 
80. Reject the hypothesis. Disbelieve in 
it. The citizens should banish such a 
notion from their minds. 


readers, have great difficulty in un- 

derstanding the position.” 

When I read these words I saw that 
it was wrong to feel sorry for readers 
of the Daily Express and I began to 
feel sorry for the readers of the other 
newspapers, whom a few minutes be- 
fore | had envied. From this it was 
but a short step to feeling sorry for 
anyone who in these days reads a news- 
paper at all. 

At this point my emotions overcame 
me and I went back to bed, smiling 
broadly and looking unusually grave. 

¥. & 
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Fool’s Paradise Corner 
“He saw a placard the other day outside 
a church in Newcastle. It read 2 ~— 2 = 4, 
and underneath was gun — gun = war. He 
thought this was very well put and absolutely 
indisputable.”—Scottish Paper. 


° ° 


The Summing-Up 

“Three Relief Maps 
SI ae fare ca G. oes ee 
1 S.W. Africa, to follow ..... ere 
1 World in damaged condition. No charge. 
Regret this is the only one we have. Europe 
unobtainable.” 

Invoice from a Johannesburg bookseller. 


“Of course my real line is landscape with cows.” 








At the Play 





“Doctor Faustus” 
(RUDOLF STEINER HALL) 


Ir the Rudolf Steiner Hall is not 
packed out for the next three 
months London should be thoroughly 
ashamed of itself. On all sides 
are heard lamentations about the 
froth and frivol of a war-time 
entertainment list; well, here is one 
of the great plays in the English 
language intelligently produced and 
distinguished by two admirable per- 
formances from young actors. Geo- 
graphy will be no excuse for failing 
to support it. The Rudolf Steiner 
Hall is at the most three minutes’ 
walk from Baker Street Station, 
which is as easily got at as the 
Strand or Shaftesbury Avenue. It 
is a short play, and you can be 
turning on your bath in Hamp- 
stead, Kensington or Chelsea before 
eleven. 


Perhaps of all Elizabethan plays, 
SHAKESPEARE 'S included, this is the 
oddest mixture of lofty verse and 
early Mack SENNETT. MARLOWE 
had the trick of blinding an audi- 
ence to abrupt transition. One 
moment the play is incandescent 
with the surge of poetry, the next 
the only reason why whitewash is 
not being poured over men in bowler- 
hats is because MARLOWE entered 
the school of slapstick before that 
conjunction was invented. After the 
remarkable reconnaissance 
flight, for instance, carried 
out over central Europe 
by Faustus and Mepho- 
stophilis, they come down 
at Rome, Faustus aglow 
with classical uplift and 
the intention to do a 
Baedeker-craw! forthwith: 


“T swear 
That I do long to see the 
monuments 
And situation of bright- 
splendent Rome s 


But Marriowek, having 
thus lulled his listeners into 
a belief that they are in 
for a bout of educational 
rubber-necking, switches 
them straight into a scene 
of astonishing abandon at a 
papal dinner-party, broken 
up by our two invisible 
boys, who go so far as to 
hit the Pope a crack on 
the ear and bombard with 
fireworks the friars told 


Spirit of Helen of Greece 
Faustus ; : 


FIREWORK DISPLAY 
Mcphostophilis 


Faustus . 
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off to sing a dirge of exorcism. (I 
believe this hunger for horse - play 
while unseen is a fundamental crav- 
ing even in the most sober human 
breast. I know my favourite day- 


dream is to find myself invisible on 





FACE VALUE 


Mr. PETER COKE 


the platform with a stout pin when 
the Fuehrer is addressing a stadium- 
ful of the Braced Through Glee move- 
ment.) 

The programme says, too tersely, 


OM : 


SSS 
- x 





Mr. 


Miss HELEN VANE 


BY FAUSTUS & CO. 
Mr. Marne Marrnanp 
PETER COKE 
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that the production is by BrBrena; | 

don’t know if this isa man or a woman 

or a firm, but only that the work is 

good. A black-and-gold rather Gothic 

stellated set with a draw-curtain serves 

very well. Incidental music, I gather 
canned, is sparingly and effectively 
used. The masks of the Seven Deadly 
Sins are not altogether successful. 
Pride’s is a beauty, and Lechery’s 
is good, but the others are too in- 
definite in expression. The Latin 
pronunciation is nicely poised be- 
tween A. and M. I take slight 
exception to the Good and Evil 
Angels as being too like sixteenth- 
century WAAFs. Nor is the real- 
istic presentation of Helen (of Troy) 
satisfactory. Either she should be 
an unsubstantial suggestion of love- 
liness, in the background, or else 
unmistakably the world’s champion 
courtesan. <A figure of Virtue ina 
spotlit white nightdress is not at all 
what is wanted. 


But, much more important, the 
diction is for these days un- 
commonly good. Both Mr. Perrr 
CokE and Mr. Marne MAITLAND, 
who play Faustus and Mephostophi- 
lis respectively, have fine voices 
and have learned to speak verse. 
Mr. CokE makes a brave figure 
of the adventurous professor, and 

brings out the intellectual as well as 
the human force of the tragedy. He 
plays his scenes of despair and _ re- 
pentance with restraint, reserving the 
loud pedal for the last tremendous 
scene when Lucifer calls 
for his purchase. The final 
lines he takes as straight 
poetic melodrama. It is 
powerful medicine, and 
personally I wish the Cur- 
tain could come down on 


Faustus’s ghastly “Ah, 
Mephostophilis!” without 


waiting for the anti-climax 
of the moral. 


Mr. MAITLAND’S per- 
formance is very good in- 
deed. His dark and sombre 
devil is a cross between 
an infernal Jeeves and the 
harassed representative of 
the best-known Stygian 
warehouse, pathetically 
anxious to drive a_ hard 
bargain for a harder master. 
Quietly but very surely 
Mr. MatrLanpD builds up a 
genuinely diabolic atmo- 
sphere. In support. Mr. 
RicHarp Cargy and Mr. 
ALASTAIR BANNERMAN are 
useful. Eerie. 








Ma 
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“You can’t report you think an unexploded bomb fell in here. 


HAVE at last managed to read 


right through the Anatomy of 


Melancholy. I have wanted to 
read it ever since I first learned that 
Robert Burton was at my school. 

I and my brother were going away 
last year in his car for our summer 
holiday, and with the kind aid of the 
French Official Railway Bureau and 
the German Railways Information 
Bureau we planned a very fine motor 
tour. The only disadvantage our plans 
had was that they included going from 
Strasbourg across the Rhine bridge to 
Kehl on September the fifth, and then 
travelling up the east bank of the 
Rhine. About a week before we were 
to begin our holiday that seemed a 
rather less attractive prospect than it 
had at first appeared. And the day 
before we were to have started my 
holiday was cancelled, anyway. ‘The 
firm told me I could have it later on. 

A fortnight ago I was told that 
| could have ten days’ holiday. I 
decided immediately that if I couldn’t 
go to Germany the next best thing 
would be to go to Holland. I could 
always go to Hilversum to look up my 
old love Jo, if nothing else. So I dashed 
off to Cook’s to ask if it were still 
possible to travel to Holland just for 
fun, making up my mind on the way 


No Harm in Hoping 


that if all else failed I would persuade 
the editor of the Nuneaton Daily 
Tribune to let me be his Own Corre- 
spondent in Amsterdam for a few days. 
The girl in Cook’s said I would need a 
permit, but she thought that that 
should be easy enough to obtain. I 
asked her about the services running, 
and she told me to ask the man at the 
other end of the counter, but I found 
him very busy. I said I would call 
back later, and went away. 

Before I did call back, however, I 
decided that it would be more 
patriotic to stay in England, and I 
thought that I would go home for a 
few days, and then go away to Torquay 
perhaps for the rest of the ten. So I 
packed my suitcase—putting in my 
passport just to be sure, for one never 
knows what opportunities may turn 
up, and not forgetting my gas-mask— 
and caught the afternoon train for 


home. I got there rather later than 
I had expected. Nevertheless, I got 
there. 


When I had spent my few days at 
home I came to the conclusion, remem- 
bering my first journey, that Torquay 
was too far and that Bournemouth 
would be better, or probably some- 
where in the Cotswolds better still. 
My mother thought it would be nicer 


You must search the place.” 


to stay at home a day or two longer, 
and my father couldn’t see what | 
wanted to go away for at all, and my 
young brother said a man ought to be 
content if he had a comfortable bed to 
sleep in and had no work to do; but my 
elder brother said I might borrow his 
car if I liked, although he had only 
two gallons of petrol to spare. All the 
same, I went to the man who is the 
travel agent in our village, to find out 
the times of trains to the Cotswolds. 
He was not particularly encouraging, 
and every time I thought of a Cotswold 
town or village he either told me the 
best way to arrive five miles from there 
at ten o’clock at night or said that he 
had never heard of it. He was of the 
opinion too that the Government 
would be living in all the hotels the 
Cotswolds held. 

In the face of so many obstacles as 
this I feel sure that the most stout- 
hearted would falter, and in the end I 
stayed at home the whole ten days 
and read the Anatomy of Melancholy 
from cover to cover. 

Now the moral of this tale, except 
for those people who are very keen to 
read the Anatomy of Melancholy, is: 
Always Plan Your Holiday in Advance, 
but Not Too Far in Advance, in case a 
War May Intervene. 
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Intrusion 


F I wrote cookery-books for men 
only | should sprinkle my recipes 
with warning-signs as liberally as 

the A.A. has sprinkled North Wales. 
Exhortations like: 

“Ho! LOOK TO YOUR DEEP FAT!” or 

‘PAPRIKA AHEAD IN THIRTY 

SECONDS!” 
would make all the difference. ‘“‘ Now,” 
the existing books have a nasty habit 
of saying out of the blue, “take the 
jugged peas which have been lying for 
half an hour in a marinade of port and 
ants’ eggs And where are you? 

That happened to me last night. I 
was beginning to think that fitting a 
coquille St. Jacques together was as 
-asy as falling off a scallop when I was 
confronted by a beastly mean little 
sentence ordering me to thicken the 
sauce with “white roux.” Who but a 
fiend would spring white roux on a 
defenceless man who has a panful of 
chopped shallot and mushroom just 
verging on its golden moment ? 

Feverishly I looked up white roux 
and found it needed ten minutes’ con- 
stant maltreatment and a quarter of a 
pound of clarified butter. I said loudly 
how much I hoped that one day they 
would come on the compiler of the 
book face downwards in a white roux— 
and from the coal-hole which leads 
from my kitchen came an echo which 
made me pause, for I had thought I 
was alone. 

“In most well-run houses,” said a 
cultured voice, “both white and lightly 
browned roux are kept ready in earthen- 
ware pots. It saves a lot of trouble.” 


“ 


This nettled me, Iadmit. I get wordy 
when nettled. 

‘When a house has only just been 
reopened after standing empty for 
months, to expect to find roux of any 
colour standing about in earthenware 
pots would be utterly unreasonable,” 
I replied hotly. ‘Particularly in 
war-time,” I added. Then it struck 
me sharply that it was my coal-hole. 
“Here, what are you doing in there?” 
IT demanded. 

“Sitting on the gas-meter,” the 
voice answered. ‘‘ By the feel of them 
its bumps can’t have been read for a 
long time.” 

“Why sit in my coal-hole at all?” 

“The catch jammed on me _ the 
moment I came in.” 

* And you went in?” 

“Tn search of the silver. You seem 
to have hidden it somewhere else.” 

“My bank manager has got it under 
his bed,” I said. ‘In short, you are a 
burglar.” 

“A ruthlessly accurate description,” 
the voice admitted. 

“T’ll send for the police as soon as 
I’ve had my dinner,” I told it, and 
turned away to dig the foundations of 
the roux. 

“The man who wrote your cookery- 
book was a fool,” said the voice after a 
bit. “If indeed your goal is a coquille 
of scallops, as I gather from what you 
read out, béchamel is a much better 
binder than roux, and far simpler.” 

I ignored my burglar. 

“IT see Sir Stafford Cripps has 
arrived at Tokyo,” he said. 
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L still 
rightly. 

“The Aga Khan left Bombay for 
England last Tuesday.” 

Strange tremors seized the 
and it began to change colour. 

“While twin girls have been born to 
an Italian policeman in Sebastopol.” 

The roux was bubbling horribly, and 
suddenly it reminded me of a photo 
I was once shown of a sewage farm 
from the air. 1 flung down my spoon 

“Do you swear you can make a 
béchamel?”’ 1 asked. 

“Of course.” 

“Then for heaven’s sake come and 
make it,” I begged, and slid back the 
catch. 

My burglar had a nice open face 
which I could see at a glance was a good 
deal opener and nicer than mine. Also 
his clothes were much better cut. 

“Milk, please,” was all he said, and 
from the moment he played his first 
approach-shot into the flour I could 
see a great artist was at work. Five 
minutes later two flawlessly - con- 
structed coquilles went into the oven. 
Two, you will note. 

“And the next?” he asked. 

“Liver.” 

“Ah, I know a sauce for that.” He 
was marvellous to watch. His hands 
moved about my kitchen as if it were 
a harp. Even the gas-stove was 
slightly hushed in wonder. 

“JT hope you don’t mind dining in 
the kitchen,” I said, and meant it. 

“T love it. You know there’s a bottle 
of Chablis in the cupboard over there ?” 

After my burglar had washed his 
hands and had a sherry we sat down. 
The scallops were exquisite. And the 
talk was pretty good. His conversa- 
tion was very much like his cooking, 
ranging all over Europe. 

“What I deplore most about the 
immediate effects of war,” he was 
saying, “is an ethical deterioration 
which once started may prove as diffi- 
cult to stop as ” when a rude voice 
bawled ““Oy!” down the area. 

I went to the back door and saw an 
immense policeman blocking the moon. 

“You've a beam there’d reach 
Bertie’s Garden.” 

“T’m terribly sorry,” 

“You'd better be 
growled. 

I turned and looked back into the 
kitchen. My burglar was reverently 
offering up two peaches in a fiery bath 
of my best brandy. 

“Good night,” I shouted to the 
policeman. “I'll see to it.” 

As I came in again my burglar shook 
his head sorrowfully. 

‘It’s a kind of lowering of standards 
all round,” he said. Eric. 


ignored him, and I think 


roux, 





I said. 
careful,” he 
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.. . and next we’re having stuffed duck.” 


Famous Fizgles 


O you often find yourself wishing 
you could get off a snappy come- 
back? Are you frequently at a 

loss for a witty retort? Do people fail 
to laugh when you sit down to play on 
words? Do you usually wait until 
you're two blocks away, five minutes 
later, before you think of the remark 
you should have made two blocks back, 
five minutesago? Ifso, these anecdotes 
are for you! 

In his autobiography, Jy Life and 
Letters, 'T. R. Clappingham recounts an 
occasion on which he was fortunate 
enough to be present during a chance 


meeting between those two masters of 


repartee, Oscar Wilde and James 
Whistler. Clappingham was walking 


down a London street with Whistler 
one day when they happened on Wilde. 

“Hello, Oscar,” said Whistler. 

“Hello, Jimmie,” said Wilde. 

Then for a few seconds, Clappingham 
tells us, the air was electric with the 
feeling of two brilliant brains being 
tracked. Nothing happened, however, 
and finally, with a resigned sigh, 
Whistler raised his hat. 

“Good day, Oscar,” said Whistler. 

“Good day, Jimmie,” said Wilde. 

This, Clappingham points out, was 
one of their less brilliant encounters. 

The great French philosopher and 
satirist, Voltaire, was famed for his 
rapier-like wit. In his memoirs, Gaspar 
Tour de la Tour tells of an instance in 
Which M. le Marquis de Nigaudville, 


meeting Voltaire at the 
Frederick the Great and remarking a 
small patch on the great philosopher's 
rather long nose, observed caustically, 
“That’s what comes of sticking it 
into other people’s business all the 
time.” 

Voltaire turned an angry red and 
spluttered as he sought a devastating 
verbal coup de grace. He looked M. le 
Marquis up and down and then spoke. 

“Huh!” he said lamely. “That’s 
what vou think!” 

As Tour de la Tour observes, even 
Voltaire couldn’t do it all the time. 


court of 
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In his Life of Mark Twain, Jasper C. 
Kernodle tells of an amusing incident 
in which the great American humorist 
was accosted after a lecture by a 
fluttery middle-aged lady who inquired 
anxiously, “Mr. Twain, do you believe 
in the occult ?”’ 

The great humorist’s eyes twinkled 
quizzically. 

“Madam,” said Mark Twain, “I— 
er——” 

He hesitated, and the quizzical 
twinkle gave way to a puzzled frown. 

“Now, what was it I was going to 
say?” he murmured, annoyed. 

He never remembered. 


° ° 


A Chauffeur’s Prayer 


PATRON saint of little cars, 
Hear, I beseech, my prayers! 
Lead me to-day to Islington, 
Guide me to Wapping Stairs! 


With She Herself beside me 
I fain would fly as the crow, 

Oh, stop me going to Hackney Wick, 
Keep me from Walthamstow. 


Let me not lean from the window 
To ask a postman the way, 

But take me swift and unswerving, 
As the arrow flies by day. 


Make me to talk politely 
As I drive my precious load, 
And yet not hesitate wondering 
At the top of Commercial Road. 


O patron saint of Transport, 
Hear, I beseech, my prayer, 
That this day I may not dishonour 
The uniform I wear! Va. 











““ Come 
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and make a tenth at bridge, old boy?”’ 


Time and the Typewriter 


T is a slack morning in the office, 
and Henry and I have to make 
the most of what work there is in 

case the chief should think there isn’t 
any. 

We do everything twice, checking 
each other’s calculations with unusual 
care and dignifying obscure and unim- 
portant entries with neat red-ink ticks. 
We make marginal notes in obsolete 
day-books, reply at length to printed 
postcards which would ordinarily be 
torn up at a glance, and jostle each 
other out of the way to consult items 
selected at random from the card-index. 

A year or two ago, before we knew 
the chief very well, we should have 
hovered round him asking if there was 
anything we could do. We have learnt 
a thing or two since then. . . 

The chief is at his bureau, splitting 
his nails on the knots of a newly- 
wrapped parcel from which he has 
omitted the “covering letter,” but he 
is not so preoccupied that he does 
not hear Henry’s observation that his 
typewriter is jamming on the “@’ 
sign, and he comes quickly over, the 
light of battle in his eyes. Henry 
should know better than this, and I 
throw him a look which says as much, 
if not more. 

Snatching the cheque whose water- 
mark I have been cautiously examin- 
ing, the chief crumples it diagonally 
into the faulty machine, and after 


peering closely at the keyboard and 
hammering a row of deep-cut amper- 


sands, seasoned with a sprinkling of 


inverted commas, declares that there’s 
nothing the matter with it. 

“No, Sir,” ventures Henry—“‘it’s 
this one 

The chief sighs at this, and says with 
self-control that he knows perfectly 
well which one it is; he was merely 
trying the others. He types further 
irregular endorsements and_ recalls 
having the same trouble with his old 
Smith Premier at the time he was 
swindled by the fellow at Pinner who 
looked like George Robey. Henry and 
I are unable to follow this up because 
the chief leaves the room to ring up a 
typewriter repair service round the 
corner—‘‘those people,” he adds on an 
explanatory diminuendo—‘who sold 
me the wrong ribbons last time.” 

When he comes back, limping 
slightly and muttering about the prev- 
alence of fraud amongst chiropodists, 
he is carrying the kitchen scales, a 
hammer, and several packages of 
groceries. Placing these on the table, 
he removes his coat, opens the window 
and applies the broken blade of his 
pocket-knife to the typewriter’s more 
accessible screws. The task of dis- 
mantling it by wrenching at any of its 
parts affording a convenient handhold 
proves too much for him, however, and 
presently he puts the knife away with 
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the remark that he hasn’t all day to 
waste. When the representative of the 
repair service arrives in the shape of q 
red-haired boy, neat and clean but for 
a pair of blue-black hands, he is back at 
his bureau preparing toweigh his parcel, 
Watching the chief weigh a parcel 
on the kitchen scales was one of the 
early joys of our evacuation. Now of 
course we are blasé and scarcely bother 
to look, so perhaps it is the chief's 
hunger for appreciation which leads 
him to demonstrate his system to the 
newcomer. The boy is anxious to 
please, and stands politely at atten. 
tion, battered attaché-case in hand. 
Owing to a slight natural bias, the 
interested youth is informed, the scales 
must first be levelled by balancing a 
box of matches and a handful of paper. 
clips on one side. Then the parcel is 
placed on the other, and the packages 
of groceries are brought into play. 
All but one four-ounce weight, the 
chief explains without bitterness, are 
missing, believed stolen, and pound 
packets of tea, coffee and other un. 
rationed commodities must be sub. 
stituted. In the present instance, as 
the parcel is a large one, several 
weights of higher denomination must 
be devised from the chief’s book- 
shelves—Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrax 
and Fable, for example, being found to 
equal two pounds of tea and a tinned 
fruit-salad (known to weigh eleven 
ounces). When it has been further 
ascertained, therefore, that the Diction- 


ary is also equal to The Building} 


Societies’ Year Book and two copies of 
Whitaker's Almanack, it is clear (says 
the chief) that the combined volumes 
can be used to weigh parcels up to 
about five-and-a-half pounds. 

“Can’t they?” he says suddenly to 
the red-haired boy, who blushes hotly 
and agrees at once. 

“Well then,” says the chief, drop- 
ping the whole matter abruptly and 


stooping to whip off one of his shoes | 


with such ferocity that the boy starts 
backwards and drops his attaché-case 
—‘you’re the repairing boy, I sup- 
pose?” He gestures towards _ the 
crippled typewriter. “There’s the 
wireless,” he says—‘‘you’d better get 
on with it, because we’ve a lot to get 
done.” 

Making for the door, he whirls round 
on an afterthought and waves apolo- 
getically towards Henry and me. “My 
staff,” he explains, and the repairing 
boy snatches the attaché-case from 
under his feet in the nick of time. 

The boy turns to us bewilderedly, 


and our hearts go out to him, but we | 


have only time to make room at the 
table and assure him that he has not 
come to the wrong house when the 
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chief returns. Either his exit has 
been purely for theatrical effect or 
its original purpose has escaped his 
memory. As he has assumed a cap of 
bold design which seems too small for 
him and throws his head out of drawing 
at the top, we incline to the latter 
theory. The boy glances at the cap in 
wonder, and the chief, made aware 
of the incongruity, swiftly regularises 
matters by putting on his coat and a 
carpet slipper. Then he changes his 
spectacles, pockets a pound of coffee 
and hobbles over to the table where the 
boy is engaged in replacing screws. 

With an air of injury the chief ex- 
plains that he himself has only just 
removed the screws. ‘“‘You were so 
long coming,” he says, with a smile 
intended to rob the remark of its 
injustice, “that I thought I’d better 
get on with it for you.” 

The boy expresses his thanks, but 
points out with husky deference that 
taking out the screws has merely 
allowed the paper-guide to fall into the 
machine’s interior. It is all right now, 
he continues reassuringly, as he has got 
it out and put it back. 

“But it’s nothing whatever to do 
with the paper-guide,” says the chief, 
impatiently transferring the coffee to 
another pocket—‘‘it’s a jammed key.” 
He strikes the “°%” key violently 
several times to make his point clear. 
“Tt sticks,” he explains, continuing to 
strike it in the hope that it will. Henry 
clears his throat and says that actually 
it is the ““@” key that sticks. He 
gives a respectful demonstration, but 
simultaneously the chief jabs the 2” 
and the “2” keys, each receiving 
about equal pressure. The three type- 
hammers twine their heads together 
affectionately and refuse to be parted. 

“There!” exclaims the chief, glaring 
at us all, “now you’ve done it!”? And 
elbowing us aside he thrusts his 
fountain-pen into the works, prising 
out one of the ribbon-spools with a 
loud click so that it runs the length of 
the table, falls quietly to the floor and 
vanishes under the bureau, unwinding 
itself as it goes. 

The task of recovering, rewinding 
and replacing the spool is shared by 
Henry, the boy and myself, and is 
enlivened by a detailed description of 
the first typewriter ever owned by the 
chief. The principle, says the chief, 
pushing his cap to the back of his head, 
was the same as a clumsy arrangement 
in the engine of a motor-car he had in 
1917. He draws a rapid diagram of this 
on a handy piece of paper, purporting 
to show how the pistons used to fall 
off into the sump and get ground up in 
the transmission. He also draws the 
keyboard plan of his old Scott-Sociable, 


6“ 


and the elevation of an American lawn- 
mower owned by a friend of his named 
Harry Seymour. The boy suspends his 
winding operations to study each 
diagram politely. 

Here Henry and I begin to pass the 


time by adding up long columns of 


figures, improvised at random but 
penned with care. The chief tells the 
boy of his experiences with many other 
ill-devised mechanical contrivances. 
He covers many sheets of paper with 
diagrams and calculations, and twice 
takes the boy into the dining-room to 
look at his electric toaster. 

We are thinking of our lunch by the 
time the “@” key is finally adjusted, 
and our attention is distracted by the 
snapping of the chief’s fingers and the 
request that one of us shall lend him a 
shilling. We hand over sixpence each, 
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under a private arrangement designed 
to reduce bad debts, and the coins are 
pressed into the palm of the boy. 

He closes his attaché-case, 
appears to hesitate. 

“Well,” says the chief, who is sud- 
denly anxious to get on with his work 
—‘‘it’s done, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, Sir,” blushes the boy. 

“Well, then,” says the chief, tearing 
up his diagrams, the cheque and the 
covering letter, “hadn't you better be 
getting along?” 

“Yes, Sir,” says the boy, his com- 
plexion now one of fire—‘may | 
please have my cap.. .?” 

When the door has closed behind 
him the chief declares that he doesn’t 
know what we think, but some people 
seem to take an infernal time over a 
fiddling five-minute job. 


but 


“. . . and this war will be won on the turnip-fields of 
Little Muggleton.” 
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Sergeant Bailey, may I introduce my mother . 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


A Triptych of Tyrants 


Books about those despots of totalitarianism who too 
long have troubled the world’s peace have been written in 
plenty and more than plenty. Yet there was room for such 
another as The Three Dictators (ALLEN AND UNWIN, 7/6), 
which tells briefly, faithfully and with no excess of acrimony 
the personal stories of those deplorable and remarkable 
men who have made Italy, Russia and Germany—to say 
nothing of the rest of Europe—what they are to-day. Mr. 
Frank Owen has the journalist’s virtues, chief among 
which are vividness and economy; and these are no bad 
qualities in an historian. If he brings us few new facts, he 
selects from and presents those already available with a nice 
sense of value and proportion. He never condescends, with- 
out discriminatory comment, to the repetition of mere 
legend. His studies are separate, but he brings out both the 
unlikeness in character of his subjects, which is emphasised 
also in three brilliantly revealing caricatures, and the 
curious likeness in their destinies. He does not analyse the 
implications of the most interesting fact that these three 
low-born men, each with so much against him, were able 
almost simultaneously to struggle up to the positions 
which they now hold; nor does he attempt to assess the 
amount or quality of the social idealism and constructive 
imagination which, for all their brutal egotism, must be 
allowed to them all. These tasks he leaves to a more 
philosophic mind and a more leisurely pen. But he has 
written an extremely readable book. 


Idolatory Finds a God. 

In spite of an excessive suburban tenderness for imported 
film-stars, we have not yet taken up the mass worship of 
romantic-looking men and women to the same extent as the 
U.S.A. In so far as there is a time-lag (one would like to say 





Marcl 
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a difference) between the English attitude and the American, 
Mrs. Peart 8. Buck’s warning portrait of an American 
stunt “god” is bound to strike us as a bogy rather than a3 
anexample. Bert Holm, Yankee mechanic, joins an English 
mountaineering expedition in Tibet. The expedition fails, 
but Bert completes a solo ascent and, sacked by his employer, 
returns home as a national hero. Hn route he marries ay 
imperceptive but well-born compatriot; and, once jy 
America, the couple acquire a sound publicity-agent to help 
Bert “capitalise himself.” Kit, wedded to an unchaste, pot. 
valiant, self-centred fool, oscillates between disgust for her 
partner and a strong aversion, shared and enforced by her 
family, from shattering a national ideal. A new spectacular 
feat by Bert, who nearly succeeds in doing the necessary 
shattering himself, is the dramatic finale of Other God: 
(MACMILLAN, 8/6), an original and revealing, if seldom 
adequately amusing, satire. 








Debunking Education 

Having spent ten years of his life as a school teacher and 
thirty-six as a professor, to say nothing of nearly twenty 
during which he attended school and college, Mr. STEPHEY | 
Leacock has had three years of retirement to “think it 
over.” His conclusion, in T'0o Much College (LANE, 7,6), is 
that education has become far too lengthy and complicated 
Fifty years ago comparative youngsters were ‘established 
men—at an age when their successors are still demonstrating, 
interning, or writing an advanced thesis on social impetus. 
His desire is not that education should be shortened, but 
rather that it should contain those elements which wil 
connect the years of formal study with those of the work 
of life, and so make it lifelong. He takes in turn the 
questions of the dead and modern languages, mathematics 
economics, psychology and all sorts of fancy subjects 
which though they appear in many a syllabus he maintain 
are unteachable. Everywhere throughout the long essay 
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A.B. “GIVE US YER KNIFE.” 
A.B. (with bitter scorn of non-essentials) “Got YER WRIST-WATCH ALL RIGHT, I S’POSE?” 
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Boy. “ AIN’T GOT IT.” 


L. Raven-Hill, March 28th, 1917 


one is arrested by provocative statements and by rapier 
thrusts and bludgeonings of humour. For the true scholar, 
for instance, the study of Greek must be preserved in its 
entirety. ‘‘But for the ordinary scholar, none of it. You 
can’t learn a little Greek; it won’t divide; it’s like a 
billiard ball. Half of it isno good.” One can only hope that 
Mr. Leacock is nov too lighthearted to be acceptable as 
a good reformer. Perhaps not the least of his jokes is 
that here he wishes to be taken seriously. Certainly the 
most serious of educationists will find much in his book 
which will invite thought. 


Challenge and Example 
Thirty years ago the theatre in Ireland meant English 
touring companies and the fleeting summer visits of 
English actor-managers. To-day there is something clearly 
Worthy to be called a National Theatre based on a native 
school of players (who have made their mark also in England 
and America) and a succession of serious playwrights who 


found their subjects first in Irish legend and history and 
later in the common life of the people and the social and 
political problems of a vexed period. Dragons such as lack 
of funds, indifference, obstruction, hostility even to rioting- 
point have been overcome, while in England the National 
Theatre is still represented by a bank-deposit, a committee 
and a site. The Irish Theatre (MACMILLAN, 7/6), edited by 
LENNOX RoBINSON, consists of nine lectures delivered at the 
Abbey Theatre Festival in 1938 by the editor and seven 
other Irish knowledgeables which, with much less of repeti- 
tion, irrelevance and panegyric than such collections promise, 
give a coherent and critical account of the solid achievement 
of these past thirty years. It is a book for the specialist 
and serious student rather than for the eupeptic stallite. 


Mr. O’Casey Wonders. 
The stage directions for the final curtain of Mr. Sean 
O’CasEyY’s new play, The Star Turns Red (MACMILLAN, 7/6), 
suggest a doubt as to whether the differences between 
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Fascism and Communism are not too imaginary to be 
worth bloodshed; but the play itself resounds lyrically to 
the feet of the workers marching to drag their rights at the 
point of the pistol from hidebound employers, corrupt 
unions and a Right-Wing priesthood. All this sounded 
better a few months ago and much better before the 
intellectual conceptions of LENrN had got into the hands of 
greedy, crooked peasants, for now that the only large-scale 
Communist experiment, after twenty years in which to 
shake down, has invited the world to observe its big act of 
moral hara-kiri in Finland (where the workers united 
to some purpose), the politics of the play seem curiously 
out of date. Its scene is a 
southern Ireland approximat- 
ing to the Spain of four years 
ago; it is full of symbolism and 
its dialogue is written with an 
extravagant disregard for con- 
sistency—Mr. O’CasEyY mak- 
ing a workman, for instance, 
speak variously in the manner 
of a workman, of one of 
SHAKESPEARE’S noblemen, and 
of WorpswortH in contact 
with the spring’s first daffodil. 
The play has a fiery eloquence, 
but it will not advance his 
reyjutation; at the same time 
if it has indeed done some- 
thing to work political bitter- 








ness from his system the 
theatre may be grateful. 
Labrador Voyage 

Mr. DesMonp HoLpDRIDGE 


describes under the title Arctic 
Lights (RopertT Hate, 10/6) 
a cruise which he undertook 
thirteen years ago with two 
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the far North of Labrador; and best of all perhaps ay 
authentic experience of panic, in the literal Greek sense of 
the word, in “Sir John Button His Islands.” It is a pleasant 
narrative, full of the spirit of youth and of joyous venture, 


Side-Light on Germany 

At the present time one of the most unkind yet perfectly 
true things to be said about the German nation is that 
peoples get the rulers whom they deserve. A recent first 
novel, Sacrifice to Mars (HUTCHINSON, 8,3), may perhaps do 
as much as many more obviously serious works to explain 
why that country is suffering 
from its present régime. Miss 
AVERIL MACKENZIE- GRIEVE, 
the author, obviously knows 
just-before-the-war Germany 


us a cross-section of one or 
two strata of German life; 
this is interesting, and all the 


to the 
paper born. 


novelist’s pen 
The 8.8. officer 


house; his loving mistress 
Louise and her pleasant 
middle-class relatives; Prin. 
cess Siegwitz, admiring and 
helping the new rulers and 
inevitably learning to hate 
them—they and their friends 
fill the book with moving 
living people, all different in 
opinion and powers, led _ by 
circumstances or character in 
this way or that. History 
may perhaps be blamed for 
the story’s rather inconclusive 
ending soon after Munich. 





companions in a_ thirty-foot 





converted sloop, his objective 
being the exploration of the 
coast of Labrador. The voyage 
was in every respect, as Mr. 
HoLpRIDGE frankly admits in 
his opening chapter, a make- 
shift, haphazard and indeed 
amateur affair—in fact, as he expresses it, in the Perfect 
State the Commissar or Fuehrer of Water Sports would 
have confined him in a concentration camp. None the 
less, an early account of it, published in an American 
yachting magazine, brought the author an unexpected 
tribute from a later and more orthodox explorer, who 
described the Dolphin’s performance as a “remarkable 
cruise ” whose log had furnished him with useful informa- 
tion. Mr. HoLpRipGe’s present account of the same 
voyage is written from a different angle, and the things 
he now includes are mainly such as are omitted from a 
practical log concerned with matters of navigation and the 
like. Tales of treasure in Hobson’s Nose and Okkak: a 
glimpse of the old mission barque Harmony, once so familiar 
a sight in the London Docks; Eskimo girls at a dance in 





“Can I borrow your fearless pen?” 


Clever Dealings 

The only complaint that can 
reasonably be made against 
Mr. Moto Takes a Hand (Ros. 
ERT HALE, 7/6) is that Mr. 
Joun P. MarQuann’s subtle 
and fascinating Japanese has not been given enough cards 
to play with. He manipulates those that are allotted to him 
with his customary aplomb and skill, but too many of the 
trumps are held by a young American aviator and a myster!- 
ous and of course beautiful Russian girl. This American was 
rapidly becoming a confirmed drunkard when he fell into the 
clutches of Wr. Moto, and incidentally into pecks of trouble. 
The story of his extraction from many and perilous situa 
tions on land and water makes excellent reading, and no 
one writing fiction to-day is more successful than Mr. Mak 
QUAND in reproducing the atmosphere of the Far East. 








* Presumably Russia will leave the Aaland Islands in their present 
position in deference to Germany. . . .”——Manchester Guardian. 


Very nice of her. 
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